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shot in two, the masts were sagging perilously as the
rigging was cut away, and the hull was riddled with
shot-holes in the waterline. Pitifully the consorts
moved as fast as they could to the assistance of their
admiral. Lord Howard describes them as "flocking
together like sheep/' and the homely phrase gives one
a vivid picture of those unfortunate vessels. They were
outpointed and outwitted. They had lost heart, and
when men lose heart they lose everything. They were
so unfamiliar with the new school of naval warfare
that when the English ships fired into them and passed
on, only to be replaced by yet others, the Spaniards, who
had grappled and boarded at Lepanto and broken the
Turkish power in the Mediterranean, imagined the
English were running away!
Nevertheless, the English commanders saw clearly
that they must make a change in their organisation.
The fleet was too large to handle from one ship. Cor-
bett says:
The impossibility of handling so large a num-
ber of ships without squadronal organisation, and
the inevitable tendency of such a structureless mass
to fall in unequal groups each working for its own
hand, was brought home to them. At the same
time the tactical advantage of the independent ac-
tion of squadrons had been as convincingly demon-
strated. To the Spaniards, at any rate, it was clear
that what had turned the fortune of the day and
snatched a victory from their grasp was the attack
of the squadron which had stolen to windward of
them under cover of the smoke. To the more ex-
perienced English officers it must have been equally
evident. Frobisher, it is true, was generally re-
garded as the hero of the day, and rightly so, for
sheer hard fighting. His long and brilliant defence